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Roosevelt’s  Foreign  Policy 

BY  BLAIR  BOLLES 


BY  participating  in  July  in  the  Potsdam  conference 
with  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Joseph  Stalin,  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
stressed  anew  his  intention  that  the  United  States 
should  carry  forward  the  foreign  policy  he  inher¬ 
ited  from  his  predecessor,  President  Roosevelt,  who 
died  in  office  on  April  12,  1945.  The  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  intentions  came  in  the  strong  support 
he  gave  to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  International  Organization  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco*  that  brought  to  fruition  the  program  of  in¬ 
ternational  security  cooperation  for  which  Roose¬ 
velt  had  laid  the  groundwork.  At  Potsdam  Tru¬ 
man  consolidated  the  United  States’  policy  on  Eu¬ 
rope  which  Roosevelt  had  first  shaped  at  the 
Crimea  conference  in  February  1945.  In  its  broad 
terms  the  policy  of  which  the  decisions  at  San 
Francisco  and  Potsdam  are  the  chief  manifestations 
rests  on  a  concept  the  country  rejected  only  six 
years  ago.  In  1939  the  majority  of  Americans  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  United  States  could  insulate  itself 
from  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  thus 
best  safeguard  its  welfare.  Today,  as  a  result  of 
the  long,  exacting  war  that  began  for  us  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  most  Americans  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  welfare  of  this  country  is  bound  up 
intimately  with  the  welfare  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  globe;  that  a  wartime  disturbance  anywhere 
in  the  world  threatens  the  United  States;  and  that 
this  country  needs  to  participate  actively  in  the 
settlement  of  political  and  economic  problems  in 
all  the  continents  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
well-being  and  to  maintain  itself  at  peace. 

ROOSEVELT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CHANGE 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  to  this  realiza¬ 
tion  that  in  the  interest  of  its  own  welfare  and  se¬ 
curity  it  must  play  a  responsible  role  in  world  af¬ 
fairs  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  12-year  presi¬ 
dency  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt’s 
goal  in  foreign  policy  was  to  gain  acceptance  at 
home  and  abroad  for  the  proposition  that  the  se- 

I.  See  Vera  M.  Dean,  “The  San  Francisco  Conference,”  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Reports,  July  15,  1945. 


curity  of  the  world  depended  on  a  system  of  world 
order  based  on  law.  Other  presidents  before  Roose¬ 
velt  had  acted  on  the  belief  that  the  United  States 
had  international  political  obligations,  but  the  be¬ 
lief  had  never  obtained  lasting  popular  acceptance 
save  in  the  limited  one-hemispherp  policies  of  Pan- 
Americanism  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  When  the 
new  concept  had  been  applied  specifically,  as  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  at  the  Algeciras  conference, 
the  Administration  acted  secretly.  When  it  had 
been  applied  openly,  it  usually  related  only  to  gen¬ 
eral  situations  and  did  not  “require  the  United 
States  of  America  to  depart  from  its  traditional 
policy  of  not  intruding  upon,  interfering  with  or 
entangling  itself  in  the  political  questions  or  pol¬ 
icy  or  internal  administration  of  any  foreign  state.”^ 
The  United  States  steadfastly  refrained  from  com¬ 
mitments  to  use  force  in  support  of  policy. 

Roosevelt  was  President  during  a  period  of  pro¬ 
found  international  disturbance  which  for  a  while 
strengthened  the  isolationist  doctrine  of  no  intru¬ 
sion,  no  interference,  no  entanglement  —  at  the 
very  time  when  he  and  his  first  Secretary  of 
State,  Cordell  Hull,  considered  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  world  order  based  on  law  of  vital 
immediate  importance  for  the  sake  of  preserving  i 
peace.  The  Roosevelt  Administration  vainly  tried 
to  obtain  public  support  for  a  policy  of  responsi¬ 
bility  from  1933  to  1939,  when  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan,  preparing  for  world  war,  showed  increas¬ 
ing  disregard  for  law  and  civilized  international 
custom  and  growing  contempt  for  the  other  pow¬ 
ers.  The  obstacles  to  adoption  of  a  policy  of  prac¬ 
tical  responsibility  were  chiefly  isolationism  in  this 
country,  and  the  apathy  of  the  western  European 
countries  whose  interests  Germany  and  Italy  were 
assailing  in  their  period  of  war  preparation.  But 
from  1939  to  1945  the  American  public’s  attitude 
gradually  changed,  until  the  United  States  was 

2.  From  the  reservation  with  which  the  United  States  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  signed  the  Oinvention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes  at  the  Hague,  1899.  W.  M.  Malloy, 
Treaties,  Conventions,  International  Acts,  Protocols  and  Agree¬ 
ments  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  other  Powers, 
/776-/909  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1910), 
Vol.  II,  p.  2032. 
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ready  to  accept  the  concept  of  responsibility.  At 
the  same  time  other  countries,  pressed  by  the 
fearsome  reality  of  life-and-death  struggle  were 
roused  from  their  apathy  and,  at  the  Moscow  con¬ 
ference  in  1943  four  leading  powers,  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain  and  China,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  doctrine  of  cooperation. 

Roosevelt  guided  the  shift  in  public  opinion  on 
foreign  affairs  in  a  manner  which  fully  satisfied 
the  American  political  custom  of  bringing  about 
change  by  peaceful  means.  In  his  anxiety  over  the 
dangers  to  the  nation  implicit  in  wars  abroad,  he 
might  have  tried  to  apply  the  new  concept  before 
the  public  was  ready  to  accept  its  application. 
Such  a  course  could  have  shattered  the  unity  of 
the  country  and  seriously  weakened  its  capacity  to 
defend  itself  under  attack  (and  also,  perhaps, 
jeopardized  Roosevelt  politically).  The  President 
won  popular  agreement  for  his  internationalist 
stand  by  a  combination  of  skill,  foresight,  deter¬ 
mination  and  strategic  maneuvering.  The  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe  in  1939  and  Japan’s  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  were  the  two  chief  factors  in 
changing  public  opinion  about  foreign  affairs,  but 
the  change  might  have  come  more  slowly,  or  less 
completely,  had  not  Roosevelt  prepared  the  public 
to  understand  the  lessons  of  those  two  fateful 
i  events.  Dexterously,  with  only  a  few  occasional 
blunders,  he  kept  close  to  public  opinion  in  his 
major  moves  in  foreign  affairs.  At  first  he  pointed, 
bit  by  bit,  the  way  he  thought  the  United  States 
ought  to  follow;  then,  once  the  public  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  trail  he  had  blazed,  he  let  the  people  be 
his  guide.  The  trail  led  far  from  the  traditional 
“hands-off”  policy  to  this  broad  consideration: 
“We  can  fulfill  our  responsibilities  for  maintaining 
the  security  of  our  own  country  only  by  exercis¬ 
ing  our  power  and  our  influence  to  achieve  the 
principles  in  which  we  believe  and  for  which  we 
have  fought.”^ 

THE  WAR  FOR  SURVIVAL 

The  dispute  between  isolationist  and  internation¬ 
alist  that  dominated  discussions  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy  as  late  as  1941  reflected,  in  essence, 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  this 
country  and  its  political  and  economic  institutions 
could  best  survive  in  the  face  of  a  conflict  abroad. 
R(x)sevelt,  the  internationalist,  apparently  thought 
that  the  only  salvation  lay  in  actively  opposing  ag¬ 
gressors  whose  aims  seemed  to  threaten  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  this  country.  In  a  frank  comment,  he  once 
termed  the  war  a  conflict  for  “survival.”^  This 

3-  President’s  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  January  6, 
1945,  House  Document  No.  i,  79th  Congress,  ist  Session. 


suggests  that  he  considered  the  issue  whether  the 
United  States  should  fight  or  not  first  of  all  a 
question  of  kill  or  be  killed.  The  United  States 
did  save  itself  by  war  from  foreign  invasion  or 
domination,  and  it  did  prevent  the  imposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  National  Socialism  and  Fascism 
on  this  and  other  countries. 

PRESIDENT  NOT  AN  IDEOLOGIST 

Thus  the  United  States  fought  the  Axis  powers 
less  to  destroy  fascists  and  dictators  than  to  pre¬ 
vent  aggressive  countries  from  endangering  the 
existence  of  this  country.  In  practical  foreign 
policy  the  President  was  not  a  militant  crusader 
intent  on  imposing  our  kind  of  democracy  on 
states  which  lacked  it.  Throughout  the  war,  after 
as  well  as  during  the  time  when  Germany  threat¬ 
ened  the  Mediterranean,  Roosevelt  dealt  with  un¬ 
democratic  leaders  like  General  Francisco  Franco, 
the  caudillo  of  Spain,  justifying  his  actions  on  the 
grounds  of  strategic  necessity.  He  had  a  conserva¬ 
tive  preference  for  dealing  with  existing  govern¬ 
ments,  whatever  their  nature.  Yet  he  often  ex- 
pre.ssed  hope  for  the  spread  of  democracy,  and  in 
public  addresses  he  preferred  to  speak  of  “peoples” 
rather  than  of  “governments.”’ 

By  his  sjDcechcs,  which  seldom  stressed  the 
simple  survival  theme,  Roosevelt  encouraged  the 
country  to  look  for  some  specific  gain  from  the 
war  in  the  sense  of  a  moral  and  idealistic  read¬ 
justment  of  world  affairs  that  would  meet  the 
peculiarly  American  sense  of  perfection.^  The  At¬ 
lantic  Charter  raised  many  hopes  of  this  nature 
that  subsequent  events  failed  to  fulfill.  Because 
his  words  and  actions  seemed  often  contradictory, 

4.  Roosevelt  to  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  April  14,  1942.  L.  W.  Holborn,  IVar  and 
Prace  Aims  of  the  United  Nations  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foun¬ 
dation,  1943),  p.  79.  Also:  “In  this  day  the  task  of  the  people 
is  to  save  that  nation  [United  States!  and  its  institutions  from 
disruption  from  without.”  Third  Inaugural,  January  20,  1941, 
New  York.  Times,  January  21,  I94i- 

5.  See  Message  on  State  of  the  Union,  January  6,  194s,  cited. 
Also-  “Our  people  believe  that  over  the  years  democracies  of 
the  world  will  survive,  and  democracy  will  be  restored  or 
established  in  those  nations  which  today  know  it  not.  In  that 
faith  lies  the  future  peace  of  mankind.”  Roosevelt,  Message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  January  3,  1938,  House  Document  No. 
438,  y'jth  Congress,  3rd  Session. 

6.  “We  are  fighting  to  cleanse  the  world  of  ancient  evils, 
ancient  ills.”  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  Januarv  6, 
1942,  House  Document  No.  501,  77th  Congress,  2d  Session. 
Defeat  of  the  Axis  “will  restore  freedom  or  the  opportunitv  for 
freedom  alike  to  all  countries  and  all  peoples.”  Cordell  Hull. 
Secretary  of  State,  radio  address,  Julv  23,  1942,  Department 
of  State  Publication  1773  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1942').  “Our  boys  at  the  front  .  .  .  know,  and  we  know, 
that  it  would  be  inconceivable — it  would  indeed  be  sacreligious 
if  this  nation  and  the  world  did  not  attain  some  real,  lasting 
good  out  of  all  these  efforts  and  sufferings  and  blood-shed  and 
death.”  Roosevelt,  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1943,  House  Document  No.  i,  78th  Congress,  tst  Session. 
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Roosevelt  disappointed  some  of  his  supporters  and 
well-wishers.  Yet  his  eloquent  statements  of  deep 
interest  in  democracy  and  the  moral  welfare  of 
mankind  set  their  mark  upon  the  world.  The  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  and  spirit  of  our  times 
reflected  in  his  words  spread  hope  for  the  future 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  As 
time  passed  Roosevelt  himself  became  impressed 
by  the  distance  between  the  hard  facts  of  our 
policy  and  our  ideals.  “We  shall  not  always  have 
ideal  solutions  to  complicated  international  prob¬ 
lems,  even  though  we  are  determined  continu¬ 
ously  to  strive  toward  the  ideal,”  he  said  just  be¬ 
fore  his  last  illness.’  Nevertheless,  the  Roosevelt 
policies  did  lead  to  international  acts  aimed  at 
improving  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  world,  in  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  for 
an  international  bank  and  an  international  fund, 
in  the  Atlantic  City  agreement  on  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  in  the  Hot  Springs  agreement  for 
a  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  And,  above 
all,  they  led  to  the  planning  for  establishment  of 
an  international  security  organization  which  Roose¬ 
velt  thought  would  strengthen  prospects  for  lasting 
peace.® 

COOPERATION  CORE  OF  ROOSEV'ELT  POLICY 

The  United  States  cannot  expect  to  impose  upon 
the  world  its  own  ideas  of  perfection  and  justice. 
The  core  of  the  policy  that  Roosevelt  devised  to 
carry  out  the  new  American  concept  is  coopera¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  with  other  countries,  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to 
preserve  peace  and  alleviate  the  causes  of  war. 
With  respect  to  Europe,  the  United  States  de¬ 
veloped  this  policy  of  cooperation  slowly,  first 
through  the  realization  that  Britain,  which  en¬ 
tered  the  war  against  Germany  in  1939,  was  the 
shield  of  America.  Roosevelt’s  initial  step  toward 
cooperation  with  other  countries  outside  the 
Americas  was  the  program  giving  aid  to  Britain. 
Later  the  President  showed  rare  skill  in  inducing 
the  various  United  Nations  to  waive  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  work  together  for  a  common  goal.  He 
formulated  and  then  hardened  the  wartime  United 
Nations  alliance  into  perhaps  the  firmest  belliger¬ 
ent  coalition  in  history,  and  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  transformation  of  that  wartime  alliance 
into  a  peacetime  concert  of  nations.  Such  a  policy 
of  cooperation  tests  patience  and  statesmanship. 
It  assumes  that  the  soundest  solutions  of  interna¬ 
tional  issues  arc  reached,  as  in  American  political 

7.  Roosevelt  to  Congress  March  i,  1945.  State  Department 
Bulletin,  March  4,  1945. 

8.  Ihid.  “We  have  made  a  good  start  on  the  road  to  a  world 
of  peace.” 
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life,  through  compromise  of  many  interests.  “We  j 

cannot  jump  to  what  we  consider  perfection  if  | 

the  other  fellow  does  not  go  the  whole  way,”  I 

Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  to  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  | 

Democrat  of  Florida,  in  1945.  “He  might  think  ' 

that  his  point  of  view  was  just  as  good  or  better  | 

than  ours.”^  | 

FIRST  PERIOD:  ISOLATION— 1933-1939 

President  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  on  March  j 

4,  1933,  twenty  days  before  Hitler  assumed  near- 
dictatorial  powers  in  Germany  and  started  on  the 
course  that  led  to  war  in  Europe  in  1939.  During 
those  crucial  years,  Roosevelt  and  the  United  States 
played  an  ineffective  role  because  the  profound 
faith  of  the  majority  of  Americans  in  isolation, 
as  most  strikingly  manifested  in  successive  Neu¬ 
trality  Acts,  led  the  dictator  governments  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan  to  believe  that  this  country 
would  not  interfere  with  their  aggressive  policies. 
The  premise  of  the  isolationists  was  that  the 
United  States,  separated  by  wide  oceans  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  could  insulate  itself  from  war. 

WHY  ROOSEVELT  DID  NOT  ACTIVELY  FIGHT  ISOLATION 

Two  months  after  he  became  President,  on 
May  16,  1933,  Roosevelt  urged  upon  the  United 
States  Congress  and  54  foreign  governments  the 
proposition  that  “all  nations  of  the  world  should 
enter  into  a  solemn  and  definite  pact  of  non-aggres- 
sion.”‘°  The  cool  reception  which  this  proposal 
received  at  home  and  abroad  discouraged  Roose¬ 
velt  from  actively  seeking  public  support  for  a 
system  of  world  order  until  many  years  later; 
instead  he  accepted,  without  personal  approval,  the 
isolationism  that  permeated  the  country.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  his  tepid  opposition  to  isolationism,  which 
had  been  strong  since  the  Senate’s  rejection  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  in  1919,  was  that  in  1933  the 
domestic  problems  of  the  United  States  monop¬ 
olized  his  attention.  He  either  thought  that  do¬ 
mestic  remedies  could  relieve  this  country’s 
troubles  better  than  international  remedies,  or 
feared  that  an  attempt  to  adopt  international  meas¬ 
ures  would  cost  him  valuable  support  in  Congress 
for  his  internal  recovery  program.  When  the  Lon¬ 
don  Economic  Conference — in  which  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Herbert  Hoover,  had  agreed  the  United 
States  would  participate — proposed  an  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  for  stabilization  of  national  cur¬ 
rencies,  Roosevelt  dispatched  a  note  strongly  op- 

9.  Time  (New  York),  May  7,  1945. 

10.  Peace  and  War,  United  States  Foreign  Policy,  igij-ir/41,  f 
State  Department  Publication  1983  (Washington,  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1943),  pp.  179-182. 
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posing  this  measure."  He  wanted  to  retain  un¬ 
hampered  his  right  to  devalue  the  American  dol¬ 
lar  for  the  sake  of  economic  improvement,  and 
the  proponents  of  NR  A,  the  agency  on  which 
Roosevelt  principally  rested  his  hopes  for  recovery, 
thought  their  program  required  high  tariff  pro¬ 
tection,  whereas  the  agenda  of  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  called  for  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers. 

But  as  the  world’s  prospects  for  peace  declined 
during  1933,  Roosevelt  and  Hull  faced  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  prepare  the  United  States  to  with¬ 
stand  the  impact  of  war  abroad  without  directly 
opposing  the  isolationists.  As  a  first  step,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  program 
of  cooperation  among  the  American  Republics 
through  the  Montevideo  Conference,  1933,  where 
the  policies  of  the  Good  Neighbor  and  inter- 
American  solidarity  were  developed.  As  a  sec¬ 
ond  step,  the  Administration  in  1934  presented 
to  Congress  the  Trade  Agreements  Bill,  which 
treated  the  tariff  as  an  international  rather  than 
a  domestic  question;  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  the  bill."  In  that  early  period 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  made  two  other 
moves  in  foreign  policy  which  later  influenced 
American  international  relations  in  ways  not  gen¬ 
erally  anticipated:  the  United  States  recognized 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  passage  of  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Act  promised  independence  on  a  fixed 
date  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  those  cautious  moves,  the 
isolationist  concept  of  foreign  policy  was  being 
strengthened  by  xenophobia.  This  xenophobia  was 
due  partly  to  defaults  by  our  Allies  on  war  debt 
payments  (these  defaults  caused  the  passage  of 
the  Johnson  Act  in  1934,  forbidding  American 
loans  to  foreign  defaulters),  and  partly  to  a  wave 
of  disillusion,  fostered  by  a  number  of  books  on 
American  policy  and  by  the  Nye  Munitions  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  created  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  had  been  drawn  into  World  War  I 
for  sordid  reasons  of  private  profit.  This  disillu¬ 
sion  was  to  a  considerable  extent  responsible  for 
passage  of  the  1935  Neutrality  Act,  which  author¬ 
ized  the  placing  of  an  embargo  by  the  President 
on  shipments  of  munitions  to  all  belligerents  in  an 
international  dispute,  and  the  1937  Neutrality 
Act,  which  further  insulated  the  United  States 
from  involvement  in  foreign  disputes.  Isolationist 
sentiment  was  sufficiently  strong  as  late  as  1941, 

II.  C.  Grove  Haines  anti  Ross  J.  S.  Hoffman,  The  Origins  of 
the  Second  World  War  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press, 
■943).  p.  316. 

I  12.  This  legislation  was  Hull’s  idea.  He  had  intrtKluccd  a  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1916  for  an  international 
tariff  agreement. 
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when  the  war  in  Europe  was  two  years  old, 
nearly  to  cause  defeat  of  the  resolution  continuing 
the  Draft  Act  which  passed  the  House  with  only 
one  vote  to  spare. 

RfXJSEVELT  SEES  POSSIBILITY  OF  WAR 

In  time  the  very  fears  which  prompted  Congress 
to  pass  Neutrality  Acts  turned  Mr.  Roosevelt  away 
from  passive  acceptance  of  isolation.  Both  Con¬ 
gress  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  sought  to  keep  the  United 
States  from  the  road  to  war,  but  they  differed  as 
to  the  means.  The  President  said  that  the  inflexible 
arms  embargo  in  the  1935  Neutrality  Act  “might 
drag  us  into  war  instead  of  keeping  us  out.”"  In 
1936  he  saw  “a  situation  which  has  in  it  many 
of  the  elements  that  lead  to  the  tragedy  of  war”;" 
yet  in  January  1937  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
requested  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  applying 
the  isolationist  restrictions  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
to  the  Spanish  civil  war,"  as  much  because  of 
pacifism  in  other  countries  as  of  American  iso¬ 
lationism.  This  action,  and  Roosevelt’s  signing 
of  the  May  1937  Neutrality  Act — which  he  later 
deplored" — were  the  President’s  final  concessions 
to  international  indifference.  Events  jeopardizing 
world  peace  multiplied  at  this  time  —  Hitler’s 
repudiation  of  the  Locarno  and  the  Versailles 
Treaties  by  rearmament  and  his  occupation  of 
the  Rhineland  in  1936;  Italy’s  conquest  of  Ethi¬ 
opia;  and  Italo-German  intervention  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  civil  war.  On  July  7,  1937  Japan  began  its  long 
war  with  China  following  the  incident  at  Marco 
Polo  bridge.  In  October  1937  Roosevelt  made  his 
first  bold  effort  to  win  the  country  to  support 
his  new  conviction.  In  his  “quarantine”  speech  in 
Chicago  he  said:  “It  seems  to  be  unfortunately 
true  that  the  epidemic  of  world  lawlessness  is 
spreading.  When  an  epidemic  of  physical  disease 
starts  to  spread,  the  community  approves  and  joins 
in  a  quarantine  of  the  patients  in  order  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  community  against  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  .  .  .  America  actively  engages  in  the 
search  for  peace.”" 

13.  Statement  by  Roosevelt,  August  31,  1935.  See  Peace  and 
War,  cited,  p.  272. 

14.  Roosevelt,  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  January  3, 
1936  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office),  74th  Congress, 
2d  Session,  House  Document  No.  382. 

15.  Charles  A.  Beard  considered  the  Spanish  resolution  an 
interventionist  abandonment  of  isolation.  See  “Giddy  Minds 
and  Foreign  Quarrels,”  Harper’s  Magazine,  September  1939. 

16.  “I  regret  that  the  Congress  passed  that  act.  I  regret  equally 
that  I  signed  that  act.”  Roosevelt  to  Congress,  September  21, 
1939.  see  Peace  and  War,  cited,  p.  487. 

17.  October  5,  1937,  Peace  and  War,  cited,  p.  383.  The  State 
Department  knew  Mr.  Roosevelt  intended  to  speak  on  foreign 
affairs  in  Chicago  but  not  of  his  plan  to  use  the  bold  word 
quarantine. 
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The  critical  reaction  in  the  United  States  to  this 
speech  showed  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  would  no  more  support  inter¬ 
vention  in  Asia  or  elsewhere  in  1937  than  it  had 
in  1932,  when  this  country  showed  little  inclina¬ 
tion  to  back  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  in  his 
stern  opposition  to  Japan’s  seizure  of  Manchuria. 
On  December  12,  1937,  when  Japanese  aircraft 
sank  the  United  States  gunboat  Panay  and  burned 
three  privately-owned  American  steamers,  the 
United  States  government  mildly  demanded  “a 
formally  recorded  expression  of  regret,”  indemnifi¬ 
cation,  and  assurance  that  American  property  in 
China  would  be  safe  from  attack  by  Japan.*®  Japan 
satisfied  this  request,  whose  temperate  nature  re¬ 
flected  the  American  determination  to  avoid  war. 

FROM  FOLLOWER  TO  LEADER 

From  1938  onward,  however,  Roosevelt  tried  to 
lead  instead  of  follow  the  majority  of  his  country¬ 
men  in  foreign  policy.  In  January  1938  he  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  the  building  of  the  Navy 
beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  discarded  Washing¬ 
ton  and  London  treaties.*^  With  neither  military 
nor  political  means  for  intervening  abroad,  he  be¬ 
gan  in  1938  to  make  an  “active  search  for  peace” 
through  epistolary  diplomacy,  which  probably 
had  small  effect  on  the  dictators  intent  on  war  but 
did  help  Roosevelt  in  his  long  campaign  to  in¬ 
fluence  American  opinion.  He  relied  on  appeal 
to  reasonableness.  In  1938,  during  the  crisis  over 
Czechoslovakia,  Roosevelt  wrote  letters  to  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  Benes,  Daladier  and  Chamberlain,  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  continue  negotiations  for  a  solution 
that  would  prevent  an  outbreak  of  war.^°  In  1939 
the  President  wrote  a  letter  to  Hitler  suggesting 
that  he  agree  to  a  25-year  period  of  peace.^*  The 
1938  letters  may  have  contributed  to  the  decisions 
of  Germany,  Britain  and  France  to  accept  the 
Munich  peace.  The  1939  letter  bore  no  immediate 
fruit,  but  was  intended  to  influence  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  Roosevelt  was  developing  a 
serious  policy  whose  nature  only  later  became  clear. 
This  policy  rested  on  the  belief  that  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  menaced  the  countries  and  civilization  of 
the  Western  world,  that  Britain  and  France  would 

18.  Hull  to  Koki  Hirota,  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  Decem- 
*3i  *937»  Pftice  and  War,  cited,  p.  395. 

19.  January  28,  1938,  ihid.,  cited,  p.  403. 

20.  To  Benes,  Hitler,  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  on  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1938;  to  Mussolini  on  September  27;  to  Hitler  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  Peace  and  War,  cited,  pp.  245-49. 

21.  April  14,  1939,  Peace  and  War,  cited,  p.  455.  Also  on 
August  23,  24  and  25,  1939,  he  appealed  to  King  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  of  Italy,  President  Moscicki  of  Poland  and  Hitler  to 
negotiate,  arbitrate  or  conciliate  the  German-Polish  dispute. 
Peace  and  War,  pp.  477-80. 


in  time  resist  Germany,  and  that  the  fortunes  of 
the  United  States  were  linked  with  the  fortunes  of 
Britain  and  France. 

Roosevelt’s  policies  had  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  aspects.  First,  at  the  conferences  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  (attended  by 
Roosevelt)  and  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938,  the  United 
States  delegates  built  on  the  Montevideo  founda¬ 
tion  of  “inter-American  solidarity.”  At  the  same 
time,  Roosevelt  strengthened  the  ties  of  the  United 
States  with  Canada.^^ 

Second,  Roosevelt  was  trying  to  establish  a  close 
working  relationship  with  Britain  (and  France) 
by  commercial  agreements,  arrangements  for  the 
sale  to  them  of  American  planes  and  arms,  and 
particularly  by  the  invitation  of  King  George  VI 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  to  visit  the  United 
States.  Without  defining  this  policy,  the  President 
tried  vainly  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1939 
to  obtain  Congressional  support  for  it  through  an 
amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act^^  that  would 
have  facilitated  sales  of  war  materials  to  the  British 
and  French  but  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  unconvinced  either  that  war 
would  break  out  in  Europe  or  that  a  modification 
of  statutory  neutrality  would  serve  the  United 
States  better  in  case  of  war,  rebuffed  Mr.  Roosc- 
velt.^"*  He  obtained  the  amendments  only  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  two  months  later, 
in  September.^^  By  the  time  war  did  come,  Roose¬ 
velt — if  a  circumstantial  judgment  is  permissible— 
apparently  considered  it  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  that  Germany  be  defeated.  “I 
cannot  ask  that  every  American  remain  neutral  in 
thought,”  Roosevelt  said  when  he  announced  the 
formal  neutrality  of  the  United  States  on  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1939.  “Even  a  neutral  cannot  be  asked  to 
close  his  mind  and  his  conscience.”^^  But  the  Presi¬ 
dent  never  said  plainly  in  public  what  he  had  in 
mind.  It  will  always  be  a  subject  of  speculation 
for  historians  whether  the  people  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  more  readily  in  foreign  policy  had  he 
openly  and  courageously  defined  his  position. 

22.  Roosevelt  said  at  Kingstf)n,  Ontario:  “I  give  to  you  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  stand  idly 
by  if  domination  of  Canadian  soil  is  threatened  by  any  other 
Empire"  [than  the  British].  State  Department  Press  Releases 
XIX  464,  August  20,  1938. 

23.  Hull  to  Chairman  Pittman  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  May  27  1939.  Peace  and  War,  cited,  p.  461.  State¬ 
ment  by  Hull,  July  1,  1939,  ihid.,  p.  465.  Roosevelt  to  Congress, 
July  14,  1939,  ihid.,  pp.  468-74.  White  House  press  release, 
July  18,  1939,  ibid.,  p.  474. 

24.  White  House  press  release,  July  18,  1939,  ihid.,  p.  474. 

25.  Roosevelt  to  Congress,  September  21,  1939,  ihid.,  pp.  286- 
88.  Amendments  enacted  November  4,  1939,  ibid.,  pp.  494-506. 

26.  Ibid.,  pp.  483-86. 
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SECOND  PERIOD:  TO  WAR — 1939  to  1941 

The  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1939  was 
encircled  by  war  in  Europe,  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  Asia,  across  the  Pacific,  where  Japan  con¬ 
tinued  to  fight  China.  To  protect  the  United 
States  on  its  Atlantic  front,  Mr.  Roosevelt  stead¬ 
ily  whittled  down  neutrality  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  thought,  energetically  assisted  Britain,  and  in 
time  came  to  wage  an  undeclared  sea  war  against 
Germany.  To  protect  the  United  States  on  its 
Pacific  front,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  sponsoring  gen¬ 
eral  statements  of  sympathy  for  China,  tried  to 
“baby  along”^^  Japan  on  the  assumption  apparently 
that  its  aggression  offered  a  less  immediate  threat 
to  the  United  States  than  that  of  Germany,  or  else 
that  Japan  could  be  held  at  bay  by  words.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  own  idea  of  policy  was  fashioned  by  events 
and  steadily  expanded;  while  he  remained  ahead 
!  of  public  opinion,  opinion  itself  changed  rapidly 
(luring  these  two  years.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  like  Roosevelt  also  abandoning  strict  neu¬ 
trality,  began  to  express  contradictory  wishes.  They 
favored  measures  that  might  lead  to  war — like  “aid 
I  to  Britain,”  which  was  the  outstanding  feature  of 
I  i939'''94i  policy,  and  an  embargo  on  shipments  to 
I  japan — but  opposed  involvement  in  war  until  the 
very  moment  war  was  thrust  upon  them. 

The  collapse  of  France  in  June  1940  and  the 
German  air  blitz  on  Britain  in  the  autumn  of 
1940  induced  the  American  public  to  give  up 
strict  neutrality,  because  defeat  for  Britain  would 
have,  in  the  American  opinion,  exposed  the  United 
States  to  real  danger  from  Germany.  Roosevelt 
himself  during  the  middle  months  of  1940  hesi¬ 
tated  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  changing  char¬ 
acter  of  public  opinion.  It  was  a  year  of  presidential 
election,  usually  a  time  for  political  caution.  Al¬ 
though  the  President  had  proposed  an  extensive 
armament  program  in  terms  of  material,^®  he  took 
'  no  steps  to  bolster  the  nation’s  defenses  by  seeking 
an  enlargement  of  the  army’s  manpower.  In  June 
1940,  after  the  Germans  had  occupied  France, 
he  urged  that  Congress  adjourn.  But  Congress 
stayed  in  session,  received  from  a  Republican  Rep- 
4  resentative  (James  Wadsworth)  and  an  anti-New 
I  Deal  Democratic  Senator  (Edward  H.  Burke)  a 
I  bill  for  conscription  and  passed  it.  This  act,  which 
I  Mr,  Roosevelt  either  did  not  think  of  sponsoring 
I  or  feared  to  sponsor,  helped  immeasurably  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  United  States  for  war.  The  President 
I  during  the  1940  election  campaign  maintained  that 

I  27’  Krncst  Lindicy  and  Forrest  Davis,  How  War  Came  (New 
I  York,  Simon  and  Schuster),  1942. 

I  28.  Roosevelt’s  address  to  Congress,  May  16,  1940,  Peace  and 
j  fi'ar,  cited,  pp.  527-532;  and  Roosevelt’s  Message  to  Congress, 
‘  May  31,  1940,  if>id.,  pp.  542-4. 


the  country  could  stay  out  of  war;  in  Boston  he 
promised  unequivocally  that  Americans  would  not 
be  sent  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.^^  The  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  use  its  armies  overseas  could  only  encourage 
those  aggressors  whom  Roosevelt  was  trying  to  dis¬ 
courage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that 
an  intimation,  or  failure  to  deny,  that  the  course 
the  United  States  was  following  might  lead  to 
war  would  have  set  the  public  against  that  course 
and  endangered  all  that  Roosevelt  was  trying 
to  do. 

POLICY  OF  OCEAN  DEFENSE 

Roosevelt  obtained  public  support  for  what  can 
be  termed  his  preferential  neutrality  policy  because 
it « was  based  on  a  proposition  acceptable  to  the 
people — the  safeguarding  of  the  oceans.  “It  is  a 
matter  of  most  vital  concern  to  us  that  European 
and  Asiatic  warmakers  should  not  gain  control  of 
the  oceans  which  lead  to  this  hemisphere.”^®  This 
“ocean  policy”  began  to  take  shape  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Britain’s  declaration  of  war  on  Germany 
in  1939.  As  evidence  of  “inter-American  solidarity,” 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Republics 
met  in  Panama  on  October  3,  1939,  and  agreed 
upon  the  Declaration  of  Panama.^*  This  declara¬ 
tion  designated  a  “zone”  around  the  two  American 
continents,  extending  Ear  out  into  the  Atlantic,  in 
which  the  Americas  declared  they  would  disap¬ 
prove  of  operations  by  the  war  vessels  of  belliger¬ 
ents.  While  the  United  States  was  not  in  a  position 
to  make  this  declaration  effective,  without  going  to 
war,  whatever  slight  effectiveness  it  could  have  was 
harmful  to  Germany,  whose  principal  sea  opera¬ 
tion  consisted  of  submarine  warfare  against  cargo 
vessels,  and  protected  Britain,  whose  cargo  ships 
entered  the  zone  on  trips  to  and  from  the  Americas. 

The  ocean  policy  gradually  caused  the  United 
States  to  move  its  security  bases  toward  Europe — 
to  British  islands  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the 
North  American  coasts  (traded,  except  in  the  case 

29.  New  Yor/^  Times,  October  31,  1940.  He  repeated  the 
same  view  after  election  in  a  radio  address  December  29,  1940. 
’’There  is  no  demand  for  sending  an  American  Expeditionary 
Force  outside  our  own  borders.  There  is  no  intention  by  any 
member  of  your  Government  to  send  such  a  force.  You  can, 
therefore,  nail  any  talk  about  sending  armies  to  Europe  as 
deliberate  untruth.”  Peace  and  War,  cited,  p.  605.  Perhaps 
he  silently  made  the  reservation  ’’except  in  case  of  attack.” 
The  Democratic  platform  of  1940  stated  that  reservation  in  its 
pledge  not  to  ’’send  out  army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  in 
foreign  lands  outside  the  Americas.”  L.  D.  Brandon,  Platforms 
of  the  Two  Great  Political  Parties  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office  1940),  p.  384. 

30.  Roosevelt,  radio  address,  December  29,  1940.  State  De¬ 
partment,  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  p.  3. 

31.  S.  F.  Bemis,  The  Latin  American  Policy  of  the  United 
States  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1943),  p.  366. 
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of  Bermuda,  for  50  destroyers  in  1940),  then  to 
Greenland,  Northern  Ireland  and  Iceland,  which 
the  Germans  had  proclaimed  was  within  the  sub¬ 
marine  blockade  zone.  The  policy  also  prompted 
adoption  by  the  American  Republics  of  a  variation 
on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  After  Germany  had  con¬ 
quered  three  countries  which  possessed  Western 
Hemisphere  colonies  —  France,  the  Netherlands 
and  Denmark  —  the  American  Foreign  Ministers 
in  July  1940  met  in  Cuba  and  agreed  on  the  Act 
of  Havana.^^  This  Act  authorized  the  American 
nations,  jointly,  to  set  up  a  provisional  regime 
over  islands  or  regions  in  the  Americas  owned  by 
non-American  states  which  were  in  danger  of 
“becoming  the  subject  of  barter  of  territory  or 
change  of  sovereignty.”  The  Acts  of  Havana  and 
Panama  strengthened  the  American  solidarity  pol¬ 
icy,  although  Argentina  supported  the  undertak¬ 
ings  only  with  hesitation.  At  the  same  time, 
President  Roosevelt  cemented  the  hemisphere  tie 
by  agreement  with  Canada.  The  Ogdensburg 
Agreement  of  August  17,  1940  established  a  perma¬ 
nent  joint  United  States-Canada  Board  of  Defense 
“to  consider  in  the  broad  sense  the  defense  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.”^^  The 
Hyde  Park  Declaration  of  April  20,  1941^“*  pro¬ 
vided  for  United  States-Canadian  coordination  of 
their  programs  for  the  production  of  war  and  de¬ 
fense  materials. 

The  fall  of  France  gave  the  ocean  policy  con¬ 
crete  meaning  for  the  first  time  to  most  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  made  it  politically  possible  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  bolster  our  position  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  ocean  policy  in  turn  governed  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  France  after  that  coun¬ 
try’s  fall.  Roosevelt  feared  the  Germans  might  ob¬ 
tain  the  use  of  the  French  fleet,  which  would  have 
given  them  a  strong  force  for  combating  the  Brit¬ 
ish  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  When 
the  government  of  defeated  France  was  set  up  at 
Vichy  under  Marshal  Henri  Pctain,  Roosevelt 
sent  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy  to  Vichy  as  Am¬ 
bassador,  with  instructions  to  follow  policies  that 
would  keep  French  ships  out  of  German  hands.^’ 
To  help  the  Ambassador  in  his  mission,  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  conciliated  Vichy,  al¬ 
though  in  foreign  policy  Marshal  P^tain’s  gov- 

32.  Ihid.,  p.  369. 

33.  Haines  and  Hoffman,  The  Origins  of  the  Second  World 
War,  cited,  p.  617. 

34.  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United 
Stales  (New  York,  Henry  Holt,  1942),  p.  804. 

35.  See  Roosevelt’s  instructions  to  Leahy,  December  20,  1940: 
“It  has  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  this  administration  to  assure 
that  the  French  fleet  did  not  fall  into  German  hands  and  was 
not  used  in  the  furtherance  of  German  aims.’’  Ibid.,  pp.  569-99. 


ernment  was  helpful  to  the  Germans  and,  domes¬ 
tically,  had  an  authoritarian  character. 

AID  TO  BRITAIN 

Aid  to  Britain  was  the  chief  manifestation  of 
the  ocean  policy.  “If  Great  Britain  goes  down,  the 
Axis  powers  will  control  the  continents  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  the  high  seas— 
and  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  bring  enormous 
military  and  naval  resources  against  this  hemi¬ 
sphere,”  Roosevelt  said.*^  Undersecretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles,  during  his  1940  mission  to  Europe, 
concluded  that  the  war  was  going  to  continue,^’ 
and  the  fall  of  France  soon  afterward  threatened 
Britain  with  disaster.  At  the  end  of  1940,  shortly 
after  his  reelection  to  the  Presidency,  Roosevelt 
proposed  the  lend-lease  program,  a  far-reaching 
move  of  assistance  to  Britain,^®  which  was  enacted 
in  March  1941.  Lend-lease  tied  our  destinies  closely 
to  those  of  Britain,  and  in  time  to  those  of  all  of 
Britain’s  allies,  including  Russia.  As  a  corollary  to 
lend-lease,  Roosevelt  said:  “We  must  be  the  great 
arsenal  of  democracy.”^^  Roosevelt  extended  lend- 
lease  help  to  the  Soviet  Union  two  months  after 
Germany  attacked  that  country  in  June  1941,  al¬ 
though  previously  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations  had  been 
strained  by  the  American  attitude  of  official  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Finland  during  the  Finnish  war  with 
Russia  (1939-40),  and  by  American  denunciation 
of  the  Soviet  Union’s  annexation  of  Latvia,  Lithu¬ 
ania  and  Estonia  (July  1940).^® 

Roosevelt  underlined  his  policy  of  identifying 
American  interest  with  Britain’s  by  a  spectacular 
sea  meeting  in  August  1941  with  Winston  Chur¬ 
chill,  British  Prime  Minister.  Out  in  the  Atlantic, 
aboard  the  warships  US.S.  Augusta  and  H.MS. 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  two  men  “considered  the 
dangers  to  world  civilization  arising  from  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  military  domination  by  conquest  upon 
which  the  Hitlerite  government  of  Germany  and 
other  governments  associated  therewith  have  em- 

36.  Roosevelt  radio  address,  December  29,  1940.  Ibid.,  p.  599. 

37.  “Even  though  there  may  be  scant  immediate  prospect  for 
the  establishment  of  any  just,  stable  and  lasting  peace  in 
Europe,  the  information  made  available  to  this  Government 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Welles’  mission  will  undoubtedly  be  of  the 
greatest  value  when  the  time  comes  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  peace.”  Roosevelt  statement,  March  29,  1940.  Ibid., 
p.  514. 

38.  "We  are  here  to  consider  a  bill  designed  to  promote  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,”  Hull  to  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  hearing  on  lend-lease  bill,  January  15,  1941. 
Ibid.,  p.  612.  The  President  signed  the  bill  on  March  ii,  1941. 
See  H.  P.  Whidden,  Jr.,  “Reaching  a  Lend-Lease  Settlement,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  April  15,  1944. 

39.  Radio  address,  December  29,  1940.  Peace  and  War,  cited, 
p.  599. 

40.  Statement  by  Welles,  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  New  York 
Times,  July  24,  1940. 
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)  barked.”***  This  meeting  brought  forth  the  At- 
'  lantic  Charter,  a  statement  of  principles  couched 
in  general  terms  but  carrying  inspiration  to  peoples 
in  and  out  of  the  fighting  zones  who  hope  for  the 
triumph  of  right  and  the  establishment  of  a  firm 
and  just  peace. 

decline  of  relations  with  GERMANY 

Meanwhile,  the  ocean  policy  led  to  an  unde¬ 
clared  naval  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Relations  between  the  two  countries  de- 
I  dined  from  the  day  in  1938  when  the  United  States 
withdrew  its  Ambassador,  Hugh  R.  Wilson,  from 
Berlin,  and  Germany  reciprocated  by  recalling  its 
Ambassador  from  Washington.**^  Roosevelt  criti¬ 
cized  Germany  for  the  invasion  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,**^  and  accused  Italy,  Germany’s  Axis  part¬ 
ner,  of  having  “struck  a  dagger  into  the  back  of 
its  neighbor”  when  it  went  to  war  against  France.**** 
When  a  German  submarine  sank  the  American 
vessel  Robin  Moor,  Roosevelt  commented  that  it 
was  “an  assertion  of  the  supreme  purpose  of  the 
German  Reich  to  seize  control  of  the  high  seas.”**’ 
The  Administration  in  May  1941  ordered  naval 
vessels  to  patrol  the  Atlantic  as  far  east  as  Ice¬ 
land.  It  condemned  the  German  attack  on  Russia 
as  “further  proof  ’ ...  of  the  real  purposes  and 
projects  of  the  present  leaders  of  Germany  for  the 
world  domination.”**'’  A  succession  of  sinkings  of 
American  ships  led  to  complete  practical  abandon¬ 
ment  of  neutrality.  President  Roosevelt  warned  that 
German  and  Italian  ships  entered  waters  under 
American  protection  at  their  own  risk,**^  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  the  arming  of  American 
merchant  vessels**®  and,  on  October  27,  1941  took 
notice  of  German  sinkings  of  United  States  ships 
by  saying:  “America  has  been  attacked  ...  the 
forward  march  of  Hitlerism  can  be  stopped — and 
it  will  be  stopped.  Very  simply  and  very  bluntly — 
we  are  pledged  to  pull  our  own  oar  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Hitlerism.”**’* 

APPEASEMENT  OF  JAPAN 

However,  it  was  in  the  Pacific,  not  the  Atlantic, 
that  the  United  States  formally  entered  the  war. 

41.  War  Documents,  cited,  p.  i. 

42.  November  15,  1938.  Peace  and  War,  cited,  p.  439.  The 
principal  factor  in  his  recall  was  the  German  persecution  of 
lews. 

43.  April  13,  1940.  Ihid.,  p.  515. 

44.  Address  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  June  to,  1940.  Ibid.,  pp. 
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45-  Message  to  Congress,  June  20,  1941.  Ibid.,  pp.  657-77. 

46.  Welles  to  press  conference,  June  23,  1941.  Ibid.,  p.  683. 
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48.  Message  to  Congress,  October  9,  1941.  Ibid.,  pp.  761-65. 
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The  Roosevelt  administration  followed  a  variable 
course  toward  Japan  after  the  settlement  of  the 
Panay  incident.  During  the  years  1937-1941  the 
United  States  remained  faithful  in  words  to  its  his¬ 
toric  policy  of  advocating  the  independence  of 
China  and  the  Open  Door  principle,’®  but  only  in 
the  last  fraction  of  that  period  did  it  take  steps  to 
implement  the  policy.  From  1937  to  1939  the 
United  States  granted  loans  to  China  but  per¬ 
mitted  Japan  to  purchase  war  materials  in  this 
country.  Prodded  by  public  opinion.  Secretary  Hull 
in  1939  notified  Japan  of  termination  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  of  1911  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan;’*  this  made  it  possible  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  beginning  six  months  after  noti¬ 
fication,  to  restrict  Japanese  trade  here.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration,  however,  assisted  China  only  by  pas¬ 
sive  action.  A  provocative  course  in  the  Pacific 
could  have  invited  Japan  to  attack  us  from  the 
Orient  at  a  time  when  we  had  neither  the  arms 
nor  the  will  to  fight,  and  thus  forced  us  to  expose 
ourselves  in  the  Atlantic  and  give  up  our  policy 
of  moral  and  material  aid  to  Britain.  Moreover, 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  American  Ambassador  to  Japan, 
expressed  the  belief  to  his  government  that  if  we 
did  not  press  Japan  too  hard,  “moderate”  circles 
in  Tokyo  would  hold  the  militarists  in  check.’^ 

Yet  on  September  27,  1940,  Japan  formally  linked 
its  interests  with  those  of  Germany  and  Italy 
as  the  Asiatic  member  of  the  Axis  by  the  tripar¬ 
tite  treaty  of  1940.  A  year  later  China’s  powers 
of  resistance  were  obviously  weakening  and  Japan’s 
orbit  of  conquest  was  expanding;  on  July  22,  1941, 
Japan  occupied  southern  Indo-China.  Four  days 
later  Roosevelt  froze  Japanese  assets  in  the  United 
States — “a  declaration  of  economic  war.”’^  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Churchill  at  their  sea  meeting  “agreed 
that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should 
take  parallel  action  in  warning  Japan  against  new 
moves  of  aggression.”’** 

END  OF  APPEASEMENT 

In  the  autumn  of  1941  the  Administration  made 
it  plain  to  Japan  that  a  necessary  basis  of  discus¬ 
sion  for  reestablishment  of  Japanese-American  re- 

50.  Sec  Walter  Lippmann,  17.5.  War  Aims  (Boston,  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.,  1944),  for  a  succinct  summary  of  traditional 
U.S.  policy  toward  China,  pp.  30-40. 

51.  Hull  to  Horinouchi,  Japanese  Ambassador,  July  26,  1939. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  Japan:  /9J9-/94/, 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1943),  Vol.  II, 
p.  189. 

52.  Mr.  Grew  held  fast  to  this  assumption  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  For  his  dispatches 
of  October  25,  1941,  and  dispatch  No.  711.94/2625  of  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1941,  sec  ibid.,  pp.  697,  698,  700. 
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lations  was  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from 
China,  but  Japan  insisted  that  its  troops  remain.” 
The  Japanese  government  sent  as  special  envoy  to 
the  United  States  Saburu  Kurusu,  whose  arrival  in 
Washington  on  November  17  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  of  peace  for  the  United  States. 
His  talks  with  Hull  disclosed  that  the  United 
States  would  never  accept  the  policy  Japan  was 
pursuing  in  Asia  and  that  Japan  would  not  aban¬ 
don  its  policy.  Emboldened  by  Germany’s  vic¬ 
tories,  which  had  carried  the  forces  of  Hitler  deep 
into  Russia,  Japan  attacked  the  United  States  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  while  Kurusu 
was  still  in  Washington.  On  December  ii  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  declared  war  on  the  United  States. 
This  country  thus  suddenly  found  itself  at  war 
simultaneously  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific — the 
very  situation  it  had  sought  to  avoid. 

THIRD  PERIOD:  THE  WAR  — 

END  OF  ISOLATION 

After  Japan’s  attack,  which  disproved  spectacu¬ 
larly  the  assumption  that  the  oceans  provided  ef¬ 
fective  protection  for  the  United  States,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  gradually  turned  to  a  new  concept  of 
foreign  policy  more  realistic  than  isolationism. 
The  hardships  and  casualties  of  war  imbued  the 
American  people  with  a  firm  desire  to  prevent 
another  war  through  some  system  of  world  order. 
This  period  brought  to  Roosevelt  the  realization 
of  hopes  he  had  formed  early  in  his  Administra¬ 
tion  that  the  United  States  would  support  a  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  international  cooperation  based  on 
the  concept  that  all  powers  jointly  have  universal 
responsibility  for  peace.  Not  only  did  Roosevelt 
during  this  period  successfully  guide  the  United 
States  toward  acceptance  of  such  a  policy;  but  he 
successfully  advanced  the  notion  that  the  United 
States  should  agree  to  use  force  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  abroad.  American  efforts  to  dissuade 
Japan,  Germany  and  Italy  from  aggression  in  the 
1930’s  lacked  conviction  because  those  powers 
knew  that  the  United  States  would  not  resort  to 
force  to  back  the  stand  of  the  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  Moreover,  Roosevelt  broke  with 
another  tenet  of  Isolationism  during  this  period  by 
committing  the  United  States  to  particular  politi¬ 
cal  responsibilities  in  Europe,  the  continent  toward 
which  this  country  had  traditionally  adopted  the 
most  pronounced  attitude  of  non-interference.  The 
progression  toward  adoption  of  policies  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  use  of  force,  and  political  responsibility  in 
Europe  reached  its  apogee  in  the  Crimea  confer¬ 
ence  of  February  1945. 

55.  Japan:  ,  cited,  pp.  768-770. 


AMERICA  MOVES  TOWARD  COOPERATION 

The  war  itself  gave  the  United  States  and  other 
powers  the  habit  of  cooperation.  The  Declaration 
by  the  United  Nations,^^  signed  in  the  White 
House  on  January  i,  1942,  brought  together  the 
enemies  of  the  Axis  in  a  strong  wartime  coalition; 
this  coalition  inspired  the  movement  for  a  similar 
peacetime  concert  which  was  realized  at  the  San 
Francisco  conference.  But  the  movement  on  behalf 
of  permanent  cooperation  developed  slowly  both 
here  and  abroad.  Britain  early  expressed  its  hope 
for  the  establishment  of  some  lasting  concert.  “If 
we  had  kept  together  after  the  last  war,  if  we  had 
taken  common  measures  for  our  safety,  this  re¬ 
newal  of  the  curse  need  never  have  fallen  upon  us,’’ 
Churchill  said  in  an  address  to  Congress  on  De¬ 
cember  26,  1941.  “Do  we  not  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
our  children,  to  tormented  mankind,  to  make 
sure  that  these  catastrophes  do  not  engulf  us  for 
the  third  time?’’”  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  diverted  from  thought  of  the  future  by  the 
presence  of  invading  Nazi  armies  on  Russian  soil, 
did  not  encourage  creation  of  a  permanent  system 
of  cooperation  until  1943. 

The  Administration  after  1941  campaigned  for 
American  acceptance  of  a  policy  of  cooperation 
with  greater  vigor  and  boldness  than  it  had  dared 
to  show  in  the  pre-war  periods.  On  May  30,  1942 
Undersecretary  of  State  Welles  said  he  thought 
there  would  be  a  “demand  that  the  United  Nations 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  world  organization  of  the 
future,’’’*^  repeating  this  view  a  few  weeks  later.” 
The  idea  appealed  readily  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
country,  and  four  Senators — Democrats  Carl  Hatch 
of  New  Mexico  and  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama  and 
Republicans  Joseph  Ball  of  Minnesota  and  Harold 
Burton  of  Ohio — in  1943  introduced  a  resolution 
into  the  Senate  advocating  American  participation 
in  a  world  organization.  Popular  support  for  co¬ 
operation  became  so  strong  that  politicians  endan¬ 
gered  their  chance  of  reelection  if  they  opposed  it. 
Republican  leaders,  considered  more  isolationist 
than  the  Democrats,  late  in  the  summer  of  1943 
adopted  the  Mackinac  resolution  favoring  inter¬ 
national  cooperation.  The  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  a  sweeping  majority  passed  the  Fulbright 
resolution.'’”  On  November  5  the  Senate  concurred 
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by  passing  the  Connally  resolution^^  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  In  less  than  two  years  of  war  the 
United  States  had  moved  far  toward  a  new  atti¬ 
tude  in  world  affairs. 


foreign  policy.  A  program  of  world  cooperation 
had  to  rest  on  cooperation  at  home. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT  ON  COOPERATION 


inter-party  AGREEMENT  ON  COOPERATION 

The  swift  development  of  this  sentiment  tested 
Roosevelt’s  political  skill.  It  was  necessary  that  in¬ 
ternationalism  should  mature  in  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time  as,  and  not  before,  that  sentiment 
matured  abroad.  When  he  was  satisfied  that  it  had 
matured  abroad,  Roosevelt,  with  the  assistance  of 
Hull,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1944  sought  to 
embody  the  internationalist  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  in  a  national  attitude.  The  two  men  were  de¬ 
termined  to  place  foreign  policy  above  political 
partisanship;  otherwise,  policy  might  lack  consis¬ 
tency  from  administration  to  administration,  and 
foreign  governments  would  have  little  faith  in 
American  commitments.  Hull  conducted  a  series 
of  foreign  policy  seminars  with  Democratic,  Re¬ 
publican  and  Progressive  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  with  leaders  of 
both  parties  from  the  House.  The  platforms  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  two  major  parties  at  the  1944  presidential 
nominating  conventions  reflected  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  endow  foreign  policy  with  a 
national  rather  than  a  political  party  coloration,  for 
both  advocated  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  an  international  organization  designed  to  keep 
the  peace  by  cooperation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  presidential  campaign,  the 
Administration  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  in¬ 
viting  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  Republi¬ 
can  nominee  for  the  presidency,  to  confer  with 
Hull  on  foreign  policy.  The  Republican  convention 
had  seriously  qualified  its  plank  for  cooperation, 
and  the  possibility  still  existed  that  foreign  policy 
would  be  an  issue  in  domestic  politics.  DemcKrats, 
who  did  not  wish  to  share  their  program  with  the 
opposition,  and  Republicans,  who  sought  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position  in  presenting  the  issues,  both  op¬ 
posed  the  conference,  but  Dewey,  overriding  his 
political  advisers,  sent  John  Foster  Dulles,  his  con¬ 
sultant  on  foreign  affairs,  to  talk  with  Hull.  After 
three  meetings  Dulles  told  Hull  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  had  decided  to  approve  inter-party  unity  in 

establish  and  to  maintain  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  as  favoring  participation  by  the 
United  States  therein  through  its  constitutional  processes.”  IVar 
Documents,  cited,  p.  6. 


The  American  sentiment  for  ccKtperation  could 
have  withered  and  degenerated  into  a  new  xeno¬ 
phobia  had  it  not  been  complemented  by  a  similar 
sentiment  abroad.  Taking  with  him  a  declaration 
of  inter-governmental  approval  of  a  system  of  co¬ 
operation  by  international  organization,  Hull  in 
October  1943  visited  Moscow  to  confer  with 
Vycheslav  Molotov,  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar, 
and  Anthony  Eden,  British  Foreign  Secretary.  The 
British  readily  accepted  Hull’s  declaration,  but  the 
Russians  received  it  coldly.  The  different  attitudes 
reflected  the  different  courses  which  American  re¬ 
lations  with  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  war.  From  the  moment  the 
United  Nations  alliance  was  created,  the  German 
government,  recognizing  that  its  one  hope  for 
victory  lay  in  a  possible  division  among  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Russia,  carried  on  a  ceaseless 
propaganda  to  disunite  them.  Roosevelt  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  diplomatic  skill  in  his  successful  ef¬ 
forts  to  checkmate  the  enemy  in  this  undertaking, 
but  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  he  found  it  more 
easy  to  establish  close  relationship  with  Britain  than 
with  Russia. 

British  Prime  Minister  Churchill  arrived  in 
Washington  on  December  23,  1941,  for  conferences 
with  Roosevelt.  Together  they  set  up  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee,  an  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  monopoly  agency  for  war  planning.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union,  not  at  war  with  Japan,  never  became 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  which  dealt  with 
problems  relating  to  the  concurrent  wars  both  with 
Germany  and  Japan.  A  succession  of  Churchill- 
Roosevelt  meetings  tied  the  Anglo-American  knot 
with  increasing  tightness — Washington,  June  1942; 
Casablanca,  1943;  Quebec,  1943;  ^iro  and 
Teheran,  1943  (Stalin  present);  Quebec,  1944; 
Crimea,  1945  (Stalin  present).^^  At  the  same  time 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  were  having  their  first 
conference  in  Washington,  British  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  Anthony  Eden  and  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar 
Vycheslav  Molotov  were  conferring  in  Moscow. 
“The  experience  of  my  visit,’’  Eden  said,  “. . .  [has] 
convinced  me  that  closer  political  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  us  can  and  will  be  realized.”^^ 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  lacked 
the  patent  mutual  interests  that  linked  us  with 
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Britain — similar  language,  common  culture,  like 
problems  of  security  in  the  Atlantic,  an  accepted 
policy  of  reciprocal  assistance.  Moreover,  the  two 
countries  were  divided  by  the  mistrust  with  which 
a  great  capitalist  state  viewed  a  communist  govern¬ 
ment  holding  at  least  a  theoretical  policy  of  world 
revolution.  Under  these  circumstances  the  issue  of 
the  “second  front”  assumed  great  importance. 

DISAGREEMENT  OV'ER  SECOND  FRONT 

On  April  10,  1942,  Soviet  Ambassador  Maxim 
Litvinov,  in  a  public  address,  appealed  to  the  west¬ 
ern  allies  to  open  a  “second  front”  against  the 
Germans,  who  were  pitting  their  major  force  in 
Europe  against  the  Russian  armies.  President 
Roosevelt  invited  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  to 
Washington  to  discuss  the  second  front  problem, 
and  they  announced  their  full  agreement  on  the 
“urgency”  of  the  front’s  establishment.^**  But  nei¬ 
ther  the  United  States  nor  Britain  had  the  power 
at  that  time  to  force  a  landing  in  Europe  that 
would  long  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Russians.  The 
Kremlin  became  impatient.  Stalin  in  October  pub¬ 
licly  criticized  the  strategy  of  his  western  allies.*^’ 
A  month  later  American  and  British  forces  invad¬ 
ed  French  North  Africa,  inaugurating  a  long  cam¬ 
paign  against  Germans  in  that  region.  Stalin 
praised  the  invasion  as  “an  outstanding  fact  of 
major  importance  demonstrating  the  growing 
might  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  allies,”^^  but  the 
second  front  issue  remained.  It  explained  the  Soviet 
coldness  when  Hull  reached  Moscow,  for  while 
American  and  British  troops  at  that  moment  were 
engaging  the  Germans  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
in  Italy,  the  number  of  German  troops  diverted 
from  the  eastern  front  remained  insufficient  to  per¬ 
mit  the  U.S.S.R.  to  launch  a  campaign  of  offense. 

Nevertheless,  the  Russian  leaders  during  Hull’s 
visit  were  won  over  to  a  policy  of  post-war  coopera¬ 
tion  and,  in  company  with  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  China  signed  the  decla¬ 
ration  which  Hull  had  brought  from  Washington. 
In  it  they  said  that  “they  recognize  the  necessity 
of  establishing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  gen¬ 
eral  international  organization,  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving 
states,  and  open  to  membership  by  all  such  states, 
large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security.^^  In  the  spring  of  1944 
the  Administration,  at  almost  the  same  time  Hull 
was  conferring  with  Senators  from  two  parties,  dis- 
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cussed  with  representatives  of  Britain,  Russia  and  i 
China  the  desirability  of  holding  a  conference  that 
would  bring  forth  proposals  on  which  an  interna¬ 
tional  cooperative  system  could  be  based.  Represen-  j 
tatives  of  the  four  governments  met  in  Washington 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks  from  August  14  to  October  10,  * 

1944,  and  drafted  the  proposals;  they  agreed  upon  \ 
all  but  one  issue — the  voting  procedure  in  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council.  That  issue  later  was  decided  tenta¬ 
tively  at  the  Crimea  Conference  and  permanently 
at  the  San  Francisco  conference. 

s 

WARTIME  FOREIGN  POLITICAL  ] 

PROBLEMS  j 

While  Roosevelt  was  pursuing  complicated  nego¬ 
tiations  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  system  of  international  cooperation,  he  ' 
was  also  dealing  with  a  long  succession  of  political  t 
problems  respecting  our  relations  with  foreign  ^ 
countries  that  arose  out  of  military  developments.  I 
In  the  first  years  of  the  conflict  he  tried  to  solve  the  I 
problems  according  to  a  formula  of  “win-the-war,”  I 
wherein  immediate  military  considerations  took  I 
precedence  over  the  possible  long-term  political  j| 
consequences  of  any  particular  policy.  The  “win- 
the-war”  yardstick  gave  Roosevelt’s  wartime  for¬ 
eign  policy  a  remarkable  consistency,  but  at  the 
same  time  confused  many  persons  at  home  and 
abroad  because  it  lacked  a  uniform  ideological 
basis.  In  three  instances  the  formula  led  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  adopt  policies  displeasing  to  one  or  another 
of  the  country’s  main  allies.  j 

1.  The  President  maintained  diplomatic  and 
trade  relations  with  Spain,  whose  government  the 
Soviet  Union  bitterly  criticized. 

2.  He  opposed  the  claim  of  General  Charles  de 
Gaulle  to  the  leadership  of  France,  while  Britain  J 
supported  that  claim. 

3.  His  policy  of  non-recognition  of  the  govern-  1 

ment  of  General  Edelmiro  Farrell  in  Argentina  I 
made  Britain  uneasy,  although  the  British  recalled  I 
their  ambassador  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Churchill 
denounced  the  Farrell  government.  I 

Roosevelt’s  policies  on  Spain  and  de  Gaulle  were  j 
inspired  by  fear  lest  a  different  course  might  en-  I 
danger  allied  military  interests  in  the  Mediterran-  i 
ean.  The  President  was  conscious  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  occupying  neighboring  France,  might  try  to  * 
draw  Spain  into  the  war  on  their  side  or  seek  I 
Spanish  bases.  Either  step  would  have  enabled  the  I 
Axis  to  seal  off  the  Mediterranean.  To  make  these 
moves  less  likely,  Roosevelt  apparently  considered 
it  worthwhile  to  keep  Spain  as  friendly  as  possible 
to  the  United  States,  which  supplied  that  country  \ 
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with  petroleum  and  other  necessities.^®  Roosevelt’s 
coolness  toward  de  Gaulle  continued  until  August 
25,  1944,  ten  weeks  after  the  allied  invasion  of 
France,  when  the  United  States  recognized  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  of 
which  de  Gaulle  was  president,  as  the  provisional 
government  of  France.  Ill-will  continued  to  mark 
Franco-American  relations  up  to  Roosevelt’s  death. 
As  late  as  February  1945  de  Gaulle  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  Roosevelt’s  invitation  to  a  conference  in 
Algeria  after  he  had  failed  to  be  included  in  the 
Crimea  conference. 

RELATIONS  WITH  ARGENTINA 

Meanwhile,  Argentina  had  broken  the  unity  of 
the  American  Republics,  whose  representatives  had 
committed  themselves  to  sever  relations  with  the 
Axis  at  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  January  15  to  28,  1942.  This  conference, 
building  on  the  solidarity  foundation  laid  at  Lima, 
Panama  and  Havana,  adopted  common  front  reso¬ 
lutions  to  meet  the  critical  fact  that  the  largest 
American  republic  had  joined  once  more  a  world 
war.^’  Argentina  failed  to  act  on  the  commitment 
until  January  26,  1944.  Thirty  days  later  the 
Ramirez  government,  which  had  broken  with  the 
Axis,  was  ousted  in  a  coup,  and  General  Farrell 
became  president.  On  March  4  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Stettinius  announced  the  non-recognition  pol¬ 
icy,  developed  primarily  by  Secretary  Hull.  Roose¬ 
velt  on  September  29,  1944  accused  the  Farrell  gov¬ 
ernment  of  having  “repudiated  solemn  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  obligations,’’  and  declared  it  .was  responsible 
for  the  growth  in  Argentina  of  Nazi-Fascist  influ¬ 
ence  and  increasing  application  of  Nazi-Fascist 
methods.^®  However,  the  fact  that  the  British  had 
large  investments  in  Argentina  and  were  purchas¬ 
ing  indispensable  wartime  supplies  from  that  coun¬ 
try  was  believed  to  have  checked  the  United  States 
from  following  up  stern  words  with  stern  action. 

ITALY  AND  CHINA 

The  unfolding  of  the  war  confronted  Roosevelt 
with  a  succession  of  increasingly  difficult  political 
problems  in  which  the  best  application  of  the  “win- 
the-war’’  principle  was  not  readily  determined. 
When  allied  armies  gained  a  foothold  in  Italy  in 
1943,  the  President  was  forced  to  adopt  an  Italian 
policy  in  conjunction  with  the  British,  but  it  de¬ 
veloped  slowly  in  the  midst  of  great  tension.  Out 
of  military  expediency,  the  Allies  for  a  considerable 
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period  dealt  with  Prime  Minister  Badoglio,  a  pro- 
Fascist,  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had 
acquiesced  in  the  imposition  of  the  Fascist  regime 
on  Italy.  The  influence  of  the  United  States  led  to 
the  departure  of  Badoglio  in  favor  of  the  non- 
Fascist  Bonomi,  the  establishment  of  Prince  Um¬ 
berto  as  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Realm  as  regent 
in  place  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and,  on  October  25, 
1944,  ^be  extension  of  official  recognition  by  the 
United  States  and  Britain  to  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment.  But  neither  Roosevelt  nor  Churchill  found 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  political  or  economic 
dilemma  of  liberated  Italy,  where  “economic  con¬ 
ditions  .  .  .  have  deteriorated  dangerously  and  .  .  . 
.social  unrest  has  grown  rather  than  diminished.”’* 

China,  an  ally  and  a  member  of  the  Big  Four, 
presented  special  political  problems  for  Roosevelt, 
who  promised  at  the  Cairo  Conference  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1943  that  “all  the  territories  Japan  has  stolen 
from  the  Chinese  .  .  .  shall  be  restored  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China.”’^  China  suffered  from  internal 
difficulties  reflected  in  a  cleavage  between  two 
strong  Chinese  political  groups:  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  in  Chungking,  headed  by  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  which  the  United  States  recog¬ 
nized,  and  the  Communist-led  government  with 
headquarters  in  Shensi  province  in  northern  China, 
not  recognized  by  other  countries.  Both  groups 
maintained  armies  to  fight  the  Japanese,  but  the 
central  government  diverted  large  forces  to  block¬ 
ade  the  Communist  base  area  and  refused  to  per¬ 
mit  the  northern  troops  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  central  troops  against  the  Japanese.  Lt.  General 
Joseph  Stilwell,  commander  of  American  forces  in 
China  and  Burma,  tried  to  induce  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  to  use  the  blockading  forces  actively 
against  Japan,  but  in  October  1944  Chiang  Kai-shek 
demanded  and  obtained  his  recall.’^  Roosevelt 
maintained  relations  with  the  central  government, 
but  at  his  death  the  internal  cleavage  of  China 
showed  no  signs  of  diminishing. 

INTERVENTION  IN  EUROPE 

The  President  cast  aside  the  “win-the-war”  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  autumn  of  1944,  when  widespread  and 
intense  American  public  criticism  arose  over  Rus¬ 
sian  and  British  policies  with  respect  to  Italy, 
Greece  and  Poland.  The  state  of  public  opinion 
was  revealed  on  December  18  by  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  who  said:  “We  should  cease  acquies¬ 
cence  in  unilateral  decisions  abroad  which  run 
squarely  counter  to  and  collide  with  every  dedica- 
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tion  we  have  made  in  connection  with  this  war.” 

The  decision  to  abandon  the  long-standing 
American  policy  of  no  interference,  especially  with 
regard  to  Europe,  arose  primarily  out  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Poland.  On  April  26,  1943  the  Soviet  Union 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Polish  gov¬ 
ernment-in-exile  in  London;  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinued  to  recognize  that  government,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  policy  embarrassed  American-Soviet  re¬ 
lations.  In  January  1944  the  United  States  offered 
its  good  offices  to  reestablish  relations  between  the 
Polish  government  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
nothing  came  of  the  offer.  The  U.S.S.R.  at  the  same 
time  disturbed  American  public  opinion  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Poland’s  boundary  be  moved  west¬ 
ward  to  the  Curzon  Line  to  the  advantage  of  Rus¬ 
sia — a  suggestion  which  seemed  to  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  A  new  Polish  gov¬ 
ernment  was  set  up  in  Lublin  during  the  summer 
of  1944,  and  the  Soviet  Union  recognized  it  in 
December  1944,  while  the  United  States  and  Brit¬ 
ain  steadfastly  maintained  relations  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  London.  This  climax  to  the  difference 
over  the  Polish  problem  came  just  as  the  United 
States  was  reiterating  its  traditional  policy  of  no 
interference.  “We  expect  the  Italians  to  work  out 
their  problems  of  government  along  democratic 
lines  without  influence  from  the  outside,”  the 
State  Department  announced  on  December  5.’“* 
Two  days  later  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  said:  “Whether  the  Greek  people 
form  themselves  into  a  monarchy  or  republic  is 
for  their  decision.  Whether  they  form  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  right  or  left  is  for  their  decision.  These 
are  entirely  matters  for  them.”^^  On  December  18 
Stettinius  said:  “The  United  States  stands  unequi¬ 
vocally  for  a  strong,  free  and  independent  Polish 
state  with  the  untrammelled  right  of  the  Polish 
people  to  order  their  internal  existence  as  they  see 

Roosevelt’s  Administration  never  again  stated 
that  doctrine  of  no  interference.  By  the  end  of  1944 
the  pressure  for  intervention  was  too  strong  to 
ignore.  Roosevelt  made  it  plain  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  January  6,  1945,  that  he  was  adopting 
a  policy  of  universal  responsibility  for  the  United 
States:  “It  is  our  purpose  to  help  the  peace-loving 
peoples  of  Europe  to  live  together  as  good  neigh¬ 
bors,  to  recognize  their  common  interests  and  not 
to  nurse  their  traditional  grievances  against  one 
another.”^^ 
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The  new  policy  matured  during  the  Crimea  con¬ 
ference,  where  Roosevelt  committed  the  United 
States  to  cooperating  with  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  political  rehabilitation  of  the  liberated 
countries  of  Europe  (including  the  Axis  and  satel¬ 
lite  countries),  and  agreed  upon  the  creation  of  a 
commission  to  select  a  national  unity  government 
for  Poland  that  the  three  great  powers  would  rec¬ 
ognize.  The  Crimea  conference  also  climaxed 
Roosevelt’s  efforts  for  international  cooperation. 
There  the  United  States,  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  that  a  conference  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  would  meet  in  San  Francisco  on  April  25  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  charter  of  world  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Crimea  conference,  ending  two 
months  and  one  day  before  he  died,  completed 
Roosevelt’s  work  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

TRUMAN’S  FOREIGN  POLICY  HERITAGE 

The  United  States  during  Roosevelt’s  12  years  in 
office  reached  a  new  comprehension  of  its  vast 
military  and  industrial  power  and  of  the  need  for 
developing  a  foreign  policy  compatible  with  that 
power  and  the  country’s  commanding  position  in  the 
world.  The  strength  and  influence  of  this  country 
increased  during  these  12  years  both  positively  and 
comparatively.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  twoocean 
warfare,  the  United  States  built  and,  at  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  death,  possessed  the  greatest  navy  in  world 
history;  that  fact  alone  assured  that  the  country 
would  have  a  direct  interest  in  world  affairs.  To 
provide  for  the  nation’s  security,  the  United  States 
before  Roosevelt’s  death  had  spread  its  stationary 
lines  of  defense  far  across  both  oceans,  into  the 
Atlantic  through  the  bases  leased  in  1940  from 
Britain,  the  Portuguese  Azores  (where  the  exact 
nature  of  the  United  States’  privileges  are  yet  to  be 
defined),  Brazil  and  Liberia;  into  the  Pacific 
through  the  chain  of  islands  extending  almost  to 
the  Asiatic  Continent  which  the  United  States 
wrested  from  Japan.  Politically  the  United  States 
strengthened  old  and  acquired  new  spheres  of 
special  interest.  By  the  Act  of  Chapultepec"^®  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  Mexico  City  conference  of  American 
Republics’  foreign  ministers  in  March  1945,  the 
United  States  adjusted  the  by  now  traditional  pol¬ 
icy  of  inter-American  solidarity  to  fit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  coming  days  of  peace,  and  in  the 
Middle  East  beyond  the  Suez  Canal  the  United 
States  asserted  special  interests,  resulting  chiefly 
from  its  oil  leases  in  Saudi  Arabia.  President  Roose- 
vent  emphasized  these  new  interests  following  the 
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Crimea  conference  by  a  series  of  meetings  he  held 
at  the  Suez  Canal  with  Ibn  Saud,  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia;  Farouk,  King  of  Egypt,  and  Haile  Selassie, 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 

The  war  that  enhanced  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  weakened  many  other  nations  which 
before  1939  had  been  in  the  front  rank — notably 
our  allies  Britain  and  France,  and  our  enemies 
Germany,  Italy  and  Japan.  By  the  time  Roosevelt 
died  it  seemed  clear  that  two  countries,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  outstanding 
in  strength  at  the  war’s  close.  This  situation  ap¬ 
parently  influenced  the  shaping  of  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  which  Roosevelt  devised.  The  crux  of  his  policy 
was  the  determination  to  create  a  satisfactory  basis 
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of  friendship  with  Russia.  A  Democratic  Repre¬ 
sentative,  George  Outland,  summed  up  what 
Roosevelt  was  striving  for  in  his  Russian  and  his 
world  policy  when  he  told  Congress  on  February 
21,  1945:  “After  all,  we  are  interested  primarily  in 
world  peace.’’  Peace  was  Roosevelt’s  primary  con¬ 
cern  for  the  period  he  was  President  and  for  the 
future.  It  remains  the  primary  concern  of  President 
Truman  who,  in  a  brief  speech  in  Berlin  on  July 
20,  said:  “Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  fighting 
for  peace  and  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  We  are 
not  fighting  for  conquest.  There  is  not  one  piece 
of  territory  or  one  thing  of  a  monetary  nature  that 
we  want  out  of  this  war.  We  want  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  world  as  a  whole.” 


FPA  Reports  on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  1933-45 


By  Oxa  K.  D.  Ringwood 

Selected  reports  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
illuminate  the  study  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
affairs  during  the  Administration  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Of  290  reports  published  while  Roosevelt 
was  President,  77 — too  many  for  listing  here — bear 
directly  on  American  policy,  and  one  report  published 
before  Roosevelt  took  office,  American  Policy  Toward 
the  Sino-]apanese  Dispute,  by  R.  L.  Buell,  February  i, 
1933,  gives  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  problems  confronting  Roosevelt  when  he  was 
inaugurated. 

Eight  reports  deal  with  the  statutory  neutrality  that 
marked  the  Roosevelt  period  during  the  1930’s.  Retro¬ 
spectively,  the  most  important  of  the  eight  are  Amer¬ 
ican  Neutrality  in  a  Future  War,  by  H.  W.  Briggs  and 
R.  L.  Buell,  April  to,  1935;  The  New  American  Neu¬ 
trality,  by  R.  L.  Buell,  January  15,  1936;  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Control  of  Foreign  Policy,  by  J.  F.  Green,  April 
I,  1939;  Will  Neutrality  Keep  the  United  States  Out 
of  War?,  by  W.  T.  Stone,  October  i,  1939;  American 
Neutrality  and  Maritime  Rights,  by  D.  H.  Popper, 
January  i,  1940. 

Reports  on  this  country’s  wartime  foreign  policy 
stress  the  trend  toward  international  cooperation — 
Machinery  of  Collaboration  between  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  by  P.  S.  Wild,  Jr.,  July  i  1942;  U.S.  Declarations 
on  Post-War  Reconstruction  (with  documents),  by 
V.  M.  Dean,  September  15,  1942;  From  Casablanca  to 
Teheran  (with  documents),  by  V.  M.  Dean,  February 
15,  1944;  U.S.  Plans  for  World  Organization,  by  V.  M. 
Dean,  August  15,  1944;  Anglo-American  Caribbean 
Commission,  by  Olive  Holmes,  December  15,  1944; 
Mexico  City  Conference  and  Regional  Security,  by 
Olive  Holmes,  May  i,  1945;  and,  in  the  realm  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation.  Reaching  a  Lend-Lease  Settlement, 
by  H.  P.  Whidden,  Jr.,  April  15,  1944;  Bretton  Woods 
Monetary  Conference,  by  Eleanor  Dulles,  September  i, 
1944;  Chicago  Civil  Aviation  Conference,  by  Parker 
Van  Zandt,  February  15,  1945;  and  UNRRA — A  Step 
Toward  Reconstruction,  by  V.  M.  Dean,  January  i, 
1944. 

Through  Foreign  Policy  Reports  can  be  traced  the 
development  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  into  inter- 
American  solidarity  and  wartime  continental  coopera¬ 
tion  during  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Selected  re¬ 
ports  also  reveal  the  problems  confronting  Roosevelt  in 
Far  Eastern  policy  before  and  during  the  war;  ex¬ 
amine  the  development  of  economic  and  military 
policies;  and  throw  light  on  the  Roosevelt  policy  of 
ocean-defense  during  the  period  1939-41.  Useful  re¬ 
ports  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  are: 

The  Montevideo  Conference  and  the  Latin  American 


Policy  of  the  JUriited'. States,,  by  Buell,  November 

22,  1933;.  TAe  Seventh  Pan  Arntrican  Conference: 
Montevideo,  by  C.  A.  Thomson,  Jtine  6,  1934; 
American  Policy  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  by 
D.  H.  Popper,  December  19,  1934;  The  Buenos  Aires 
Conference:  J936,  hy  C-.G.  Fenwick,  July  i,  1937; 
Results  of  the  Lima  Cpnferertce,  by.  C.  A.  Thomson, 
March  i,  .1939;, TAe  Havana  Conference  of  1940,  by 
H.  J.  Trueblood,  September  15,  1940;  Canadian- Amer¬ 
ican  Defense  Planning,  by  W.  P.  Maddox,  November 
15,  1941;  Wartime  Economic  Cooperation  in  the 
Americas,  by  J.  C.  de  Wilde,  February  15,  1942;  The 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  of  1942,  by  D.  H.  Popper, 
April  15,  1942;  Hemisphere  Solidarity  in  the  War 
Crisis,  by  D.  H.  Popper,  May  15,  1942;  Argentina  in 
Crisis,  by  Ysabel  Fisk  and  R.  A.  Rennie,  May  i,  1944. 

Reports  dealing  with  Far  Eastern  policy  include 
Struggle  of  the  Powers  in  China,  by  T.  A.  Bisson, 
August  I,  1936;  American  Policy  in  the  Far  East,  by 
T.  A.  Bisson,  February  i,  1937;  America’s  Role  in  the 
Far  Eastern  Conflict,  by  P.  B.  Taylor,  February  15, 
1938;  The  Outlook,  for  Philippine  Independence,  by 
F.  T.  Merrill,  Septcmlier  15,  1939;  America’s  Dilemma 
in  the  Far  East,  by  T.  A.  Bisson,  July  i,  1940;  U.S. 
Defense  Outposts  in  the  Pacific,  by  A.  R.  Elliott, 
March  15,  1941;  Strategy  of  the  War  in  Asia,  by  L.  K. 
Rosinger,  April  15,  1943. 

A  series  of  Foreign  Policy  Reports  of  value  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  course  of  United  States  foreign  economic 
policy  during  the  Roosevelt  Administration  is  made 
up  of  Tariff  Bargaining  Under  the  New  Deal,  by 
Maxwell  A.  Stewart,  May  23,  1934;  Hull  Trade 
Program,  by  D.  H.  Poppier,  October  15,  1936;  Rebuild¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  by  C.  N.  Weems,  Jr., 
January  i,  1938;  Six  Years  of  American  Tariff  Bar¬ 
gaining,  by  D.  H.  Popper,  April  15,  1940;  Export- 
Import  Bank  Loans  to  iMtin  America,  Anonymous, 
June  15,  1941;  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  and  World  Econ¬ 
omy.  by  H.  P.  Whidden,  Jr.,  August  i,  1944. 

Important  reports  relating  to  military  policy  are  The 
End  of  Naval  Disarmament,  by  D.  H.  Popp)cr,  October 

23,  1935;  The  Future  of  Naval  Limitation,  by  Helen 
Fisher,  October  i,  1936;  American  Defense  Policies, 
by  D.  H.  Popper,  May  i,  1939;  The  U.S.  Army  in 
Transition,  by  D.  H.  Popper,  December  i,  1940; 
America’s  Naval  Preparedness,  by  D.  H.  Popper,  April 
I,  1941;  Policies  and  Problems  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  by 
D.  H.  Popper,  May  i,  1941.  The  growth  of  the  po¬ 
litical-military  policy  of  ocean-defense  is  treated  in 
United  States  Aid  to  Britain,  by  J.  F.  Green,  D.  H. 
Popper  and  J.  C.  de  Wilde,  January  i,  1941,  and  US. 
Strategic  Bases  in  the  Atlantic,  by  A.  R.  Elliott,  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1941. 


In  the  August  13  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS: 

GREECE  IN  FERMENT  by  L.  S.  Stavrianos 


